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CHAPTER I. 

THE DUTIES OF PRINCES. 

1 1 — 3. Having saluted and duly worshipped the Stay of the Uni- 
verse, the Cause of the origin, maintenance and destruction (of the Crea- 
tion), Sukrach&ryya, the offspring of Bhrigu, questioned with respectful 
decorum by Pfirvadevas or A suras, his disciples, gave them a discourse on 
the essence of morals in the logical order. 

*4 — 5. For the good of men Brahma, the self-created Lord, had 

spoken that treatise on morals which contained 100 lakhs, i.e., 10 million 
rflokas. 

* 5 — 7. By a- process of selection, the essence of that Niti $Sstra, 
which was an extensive argumentative thesis, has been compiled in an ab- 
ridged form by Vadistha and others like myself for the increase of pros- 
perity of rulers of the earth and of others whose life is of short span. 

1 The book, is described as having its origin in a lecture by a professor to his 

disciples. ’ 

Bfihaspati’s disciples are the devas. Sukra delivers the SfTCx.e., the 

essence or compendium, not the whole treatise. The other reading is which makes 

tiukra, the author of the whole thing. But that is not to the point, 

2 The end of Niti Sastra, as conceived by its first propounder, is here mentioned 

as being or usefulness to human beings. He believed that the precepts of Niti 

would conduce to social well-being, 

8 Here is an indication that Sukra was only one of the many dch&ryas who undertook 
the synoptical editions of the vast work of BrahmS. 

Extensive because of full logical discussion. 

- The abridgment was called for by the fact that art is long and life is short. 

Princes are specially mentioned here as those to whom Niti was 

considered to be useful. 
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•„ .^'8«9#'i Other, .(s&stras treat of certain specialised department 

* «»»***** *■ 

‘hiitrca’a ■ activity (and hence can be useful only in limited cases) wl; 

Y’5 Niiii§%ira J s u§^rd/tp and in all cases and is the means fo: 

preservation of human society. 

a 10-11. As Niti Sastra is considered to be the spring of v 
wealth, enjoyment and salvation, the ruler should ever carefully pern 

3 12-13. By knowing which, rulers can be victorious over 
affectionate and conciliatory towards subjects and well up in the a: 
statecraft. 

* 14-17. Is not the knowledge of words and their meanings acq 
without the study of Grammar ? Cannot the knowledge of material sul 
ces be acquired without logical discussions? Cannot the rituals, pra 

1 The scope and province of Niti 8'asfcra aro here distinguished from til 
ordinary Sastras. <*.( 1 4tR — they have for their subject matter, ic., t: 

one aspect of human affairs. This refers to the principle of the divi 

labour among scientists and scholars and the necessary specialisation and difforei 
of the sciences. Division of labour has both its advantages and disadvantages ; ai 
is here mentioned that the utility of ordinary specialised sciences is limited, their 
being narrow. 

— Niti Sfistra is thus defined as a synthetics, comprehensive am 
ralised science (or rather art) of society, equivalent to Sociology in its wide sen 
hence should be considered equivalent to neither Ethics nor a treatise on Polity, 1 
system of morals, ( social , economic, and political). The scopes of this scienco or art « 
wide enough in order that it may offer practical advice as to sec lal well-being. It is, 
a recognised principle in modern times that neither Public finance, nor Economi 
Political Science, by itself, is competent to bo a guide on the art of living. 

1 Niti dftstra is specially usoful to princes for they held in their hands the 
of the peoples, and hence the learning that is calculated to promote human ha 
has to be carefully mastered by them. 

’ Three uses of Niti SSstra aro horo mentioned and these indicate throe 
of social life, and lienee three branches of the scienco. In the first place, this sci 
art can dictate policies about enemies, friends and neutrals, and advise intori 
measures. In the second place, it can suggest the arts of winning over the hoart 
subjects and perform the work of psychology and ethics by studying human inter® 
motives as well as the ways of dealing with men. In the third place, it offers lea 
diplomacy and political activities in general by which one can be an able pilot of 1 
of state* 

4 Uselessness and comparative Insignificance of other sciences are hare do; 
la praising the utility of Niti b&stra, the truths of which ho is going to pr 
the author disparages the four sciences mentioned m being of no practical mn 
mankind* For, a language can bo learnt even by dispensing with Its grammar amt 
Syntax; Truth about a subject can bo arrived at even without troubling onosc 
syllogistic trains of reasoning. So also to understand the rites and ceremonies at 
a religious worship one need not study the rules laid down by Jalminl, nor han 
master the subtle philosophy about the Supreme Being and the transcendental trutl 
the human soul in order to understand and fool the nothingness of the world and it* 
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and ceremonies (i.e., the practical part of religion or Karmak&nda) be 
known without Mimams& philosophy (i.e., the P Hr v a M im cirri s a of 
Jaimini) ? Cannot the frailty and destructibility of material body (and 
earthly possessions) be realised without the Vedanta philosophy (i.e., the 
ZJttam Mimdmsd of Vydsa, which treats of the eternal verities of the 
universe) ? 

1 .18-19. These Sciences, moreover, treat only of the topics specially 
relegated to each (and give truths about them only); and hence are always 
cared for and mastered by such persons only as have need for those teach- 
ings (i.e., whose life and occupation require a knowledge of those truths). 

20-22. Are these sciences of any avail to persons following their 
ordinary affairs or avocations (vyabaharis) in supplying them with skill' 
and intelligence? But on the other hand, without Niti or the system of 
moral philosophy the stability of no man’s affairs can be maintained. 
Just as without food the physical body of men cannot be maintained and 
preserved. 

tt In U ‘ 14-17 the author has said that Grammar, Logic, Phrva Mimfimsfi and 
Veditnta may well be dispensed with by men as they are of no practical utility and that 
the world would not be any the poorer if these Astras did not exist. A further ground of 
their disparagement is here mentioned (18-19). It is the fact that even if they have some 
sort of usefulness their usefulness is very limited, these sciences being adapted to 
special purposes, and not to the universal interests of man as man . 

Thus there are men who need have no concern with languages or the correct methods 
of discussion, whose affairs in this world do not demand of them a knowledge of the Karma 
Kfinda of the Vedas or of the highest truths of the universe. Such men would go on very 
well without the Sciences that deal with these topics, and are certainly not any the richer 
and happier for their existence. 

[It is implied here that Niti SSstra is useful to all men and in all Ms concerns, and 
cannot in any way be neglected by man as a social animal; for man as man cannot do with- 
out those precepts which this Sfistra offers, whereas he can do many things and live in 
the world in many ways besides being a linguist or a logician, a priest or a philosopher, in 
which capacities only he need learn the &'&stras mentioned,] 

W wrfvni-its own special subject such as, are ?nj*T i. e ., 

have to he follow the or teachings of each. 

* The word has various meanings and is a technical term in jurisprudence 
Here it denotes ordinary business, profession, occupation, &o. 

These lines develop further the idea expressed above that man as an ordinary social 
and economic being cannot do without Niti Sfistra, whereas he need not necessarily take 
the help of the other sciences- The universal occupations of man (Hwnfosqqgrc), the 
natural, fundamental and essential characteristics of human beings indispensably require 

for their folffr, i.e., maintenance and order the precepts of Niti Sfistra which is the most 
general and comprehensive human science. 

Niti tiSstra is the very food of the social organism, its precepts supplying blood to 
and helping to form the flesh of, the human society. Like food supplying the primal 
■wants of physical life, it ministers to the fundamental interests of social existence* - - 
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1 23-24. Niti Sastra conduces to the desires and interests of all and 
hence is respected and followed by all. It is also indispensable to the 
prince since he is the lord of all men and things. 

3 25-26. Just as in the case of the sick persons who take unprescrib- 
ed food ( 3TO&T ) the diseases come immediately and do not delay in mani- 
festing themselves, so also in the case of the princes who are unschooled 
in the principles of Niti Sastra, the enemies make their appearance at once 
and do not delay in declaring themselves. 

27-28. The two primary functions of the king are protection of 
subjects and constant punishment of offenders ; these two cannot be 
achieved without Niti S&stra. 

29-30. The absence of Niti Sastra is always dangerous to a king 
like a vessel which leaks. It multiplies and satisfies enemies and causes 
the diminution of strength and efficiency. 

s 31-32. The man who by severing obedience to Niti becomes 
independent (and follows his own inclinations without reference to Niti) 
has misery for his lot. Service to a lord in an independent way [i.e., 
without following Niti) is like licking the keen edge of the sword. 

33-34. The king who follows Niti is well-respected, but the 
king who does not follow it is not honoured. Where there are both Niti 
and might there flourishes all-round prosperity. 

4 35-36. In order that the whole State may be productive of good 
and comforts to the people without effort, Niti must be maintained and 
followed by the king for his own interests. 



1 Having discussed the comparative merits of the several sciences, the author is don 
eribing the universal utility of Niti Sfistra and dilating on its special importance to tin 
monarch. Morals have to he studied not only by the ordinary men of the world 
for their common socio-economic interests but also and specially by the statesmen aw 
politicians who are the guardians of the people. Niti S ; fistra is thus the science regulatin) 
social life, economic life and political life, in short, all the departments of human activity. 

1 Niti Sfistra tutors kings to be always on their guard by keeping them woli-informei 
of International Polities, and thus prevents the inroads of destroyers on the polities 
organism. 

• In 11. 29-80 the author has described the evil effects to a king of not followinj 
Niti, viz., that the state is jeopardised both externally and internally and totters to its fall 
Here is described the evil effect to the subject of being i.e., independent 

Niti), viz., that he meets with misery and punishment. 

4 Peace and prosperity of the State can grow as a matter o] course only if th 
relations between rulers and subjects, subjects and subjects, and foreign affairs ar 
well administered according to the precepts of Niti Sfistra ; and these certainly nromot 
the ruler’s own interests It is his self-interest to advance social well-bein' 

and the happiness of the subjects and therefore to follow Niti. un-worke 

for (spontaneous), natural benefits, i.e., advantages that come of themselves 
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1 37-38. Of the prince who does not follow Niti the kingdom is 
weakened, the army is inefficient, and the civil service is disorganised ; 
other elements of the State get topsy-turvy, in short, evils prevail every- 
where. 

8 39-40. The king is the ruler, protector, and benefactor of the 
people and -acquires his strength by penance. And he is the lord of this 
earth because of his deeds in the previous births as well as of penance. 

3 41-42. Time is divided into several periods, epochs or ages 
according, in the first place, (to the atmospheric conditions, e.g., moisture 
and temperature, i.e ,) to rains, cold and heat and (to the astronomical 
conditions, e.g.) to the movements, shape and nature of the planets ; and 
in the second place, to the deeds and activities of men, whether beneficial 
or hurtful, and great or small. 

4 43-44. The king is the cause of the setting on foot of the 
customs, usages and movements and hence is the cause or maker of time 

1 There are UH or seven factors of the State : —(1) Sovereignty (2) 
Ministers and officers (3) Friends, (4) Treasure, (5) Kingdom 

(6) Fort g*r (7) The Army ^5f. Bach of these factors becomes weak and inefficient 
and there is the stamp of ( i.e., absence of good and prosperity) on the whole 

State when the ruler is not well up in Niti, It is proficiency in Niti that maintains each 
department in its proper place and contributes to the order and progress of the body 
politic. In these lines that aspect of Niti S&stra is implied which is equivalent to that 
branch of the art of politics by which the internal constitution of the State is regulated. 

* He gets the%3f: or powers (of ruling, protecting and doing 

good to the people) through his or penance. These two lines have no connexion 
with the importance of Niti 8fistra to the king described above or with what follows about 
time and its effects. 

a Measurements of time are here described as being twofold : — (3) Physical, according 
to (a) the seasons and (b) the rotations and revolutions in the Solar System which 
bring in days, nights, months and years. (2) Social or human, i.e., historical, according 
to the events and movements in man's social life, e.p., the age of Asoka, the epoch of 
the Reformation, &c. 

according to the practices, movements, customs, and usages, &c.— all those, 
in short, which mark what has been called * the Spirit of the age.' 

4 The author here diseusses the question as to whether time is more important 
than man in regulating the affairs of the world. He takes for granted the doctrine that 
man is responsible for his and therefore must be a voluntary agent, regulating his 
own work by his own initiative and not at the will of other agents, e.g., time. And, 
therefore, the common excuse that it is the spirit of the age, the that has done 

such and such things falls to the ground. It is rather advanced here that man is the 
maker of his age. The spirit of the age is what is created by the king's activities. 

In describing the superiority of the king over time the author propounds a very 
important truth that man is the architect of his own fate. The line of arguments in 
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(i.e., the creator of epochs). If the age or time were the cause (of usages 
and activities) there could be no virtue in the actors. 

1 45-47. Through fear of the punishment meted out by the king, 
each man gets into the habit of following his own dharma or duty. The 
person who practises his own duty (and sticks to it) can become powerful 
and influential in this world. Without strict adherence to one’s own 
walk in life there can be no happiness. Practising one’s own duty is the 
paramount penance. 

48-49. Even the gods minister to the wants of him by whom 
this practice of one’s own duty is increased among men. What to saj 
of the human beings ? 

2 50-51. The king should make the subjects acquire the habits oi 
performing their duties by the use of his terrible sceptre. And he himself 
should practise his own religion, or his influence will be on the wane. 

3 52-54. From the very moment a man attains the position of a 
king through skill, might or valour, no matter whether he is properly 

11. 41-44 is as follows : The makes the epochs of time, and the king makes th< 

41 1 K, therefore, the king is the maker of 35T5T or time. 

From 1. 48 it would appear that the author recognises the second of the above measure 
ments of time, i.e., Historical Division according to as the primary standard o 

time and considers the Physical division to be within and subsidiary to it. Thus time shoub 
be reckoned not by centuries, years, months, days, &c„ but calculated according to th< 
epochmaking activities of kings. Historical movements are, in his opinion, the rea 
basis of calculation with regard to time. 

1 The importance of the king and his authority is here brought out by the fae 
that it is his sceptre that keeps each individual subject to the performance of hi 
own duty, and thus peoples the world with really able and happy inhabitants. For th< 
strict observance of one’s own avocations and the religious performance of one’s owi 
duties in life are the great promoters of human efficiency and happiness. 

^q*f One’s own dharma or duty. These lines contain a praise of the celebratet 
doctrines of Personal Religion and Individual Morality (as opposed to those of Uni versa 
religion and Absolute morality) which form the bedrock of Hindu Sociology, and sugges 
the theory of or Divisions of menaccording to their Fitness for the enjoymen 

of Rights on which the caste system is founded. This is the most fun 
damental maxim of Hindu social polity that every individual has his owi 
religion and duty, and that religion and duty vary with the position, attainments an< 
capabilities of individuals. This philosophy of the relativity of the duties c 
man to his position in society is eloquently taught by S'ri Krlspa to Arjuna in the Gita. 

* The king’s mvA or duty is to make the subjects £ , 6tf obedient to thei 

own duties. If the king fails in his own duty, the subjects would go astray, each from hi, 
own work in life. And this would bring in misery and disorder upon the State.. Hence tin 

^ or diminution of influence and importance. 

* The responsibility of the king to perform his by enforcing the practic 

of among his subjects and to protect them according to the rules of Niti &'&stra begin 

from the very moment of his assumption of the royal positipn, 
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anointed and duly installed or not, he should begin to rule ^kis subjects 
according to Niti, being always above board and ever the holder of the 
sceptre. 

1 55-56. Of the intelligent man even the small wealth can daily 
increase. And even lower animals can be subdued through heroism, 
morality, might and wealth, 

* 57-58. There are three kinds of penance, satvika , rajasika and 
tamasa. The king has his character according to the penance he often 
performs. 

59-62. The king who is constant to his own duty and is the 
protector of his subjects, who performs all the sacrifices and conquers 
his enemies, and who is charitable, forbearing and valorous, has no 
attachment to the things of enjoyment and is dispassionate, is called 
s&tvika and attains salvation at death. 

63. The king who has the opposite characteristics" is tamasa and 
gets hell at death. 

64-8. The miserable king who is not compassionate and is mad 
through passions, who is envious and untruthful, who has vanity, cupidity 
and attachment for enjoyable things, who practises deceit and villany, 
who is not the same or uniform in thought, speech and action, who is 
fond of picking up quarrels and associates himself with the lower classes, 
who is independent of, and does not obey, Niti, and who is of an intrigu- 
ing disposition, is called rajasa and gets the condition of lower animals 
or immovable things after death. 

69-70. The satvika king enjoys the blessings (?) of the gods, the 
rajasika those of the men, the tamasa of the demons. Mind should 
hence be devoted to satva . 



By artifice or by force or by heroism and not by the ordinary rule of 
succession. Sukrach&ryya is not a believer in the theory that * necessity has no law 1 but 
maintains that in extraordinary cases also his Sastra must be followed. Niti SAstra is 
unrelenting and extremely rigid in its procepts which cannot be relaxed or compromised 
even in revolutionary times, e.g., when a throne falls vacant and is occupied by an 
usurper by hook or by crook. The usurper must not wait to have his claim formally 
recognised and his position well secured ; but as soon as he gets the reins of government 
he must act upon the rules of Niti like the legally recognised ruler of normal States. 

As soon as a revolution is effected, the revolutionists must display their political 
ability by organising the administration and establishing security and order in the State. 
Sukraniti is here anticipating the sense of political morality manifested in modern times. 

1 Some of the virtues of a king and their effects. The two lines, however, have no 
connexion with the praise of above or with what follows. 

1 There are three classes of kings according to their nature and characteristics. 
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71. Human birth ensues through the mixture of satva with tamas. 

1 72. The men of the world have their luck and character according 
to the nature of the penance they adopt. 

1 73-74. Man’s work is the cause of his good or bad luck (prosperity 
or adversity). Even that which is called praktana (i.e., comes from previous 
birth) is really man’s own work. Who can ever be without work? 

5 75-76. Not by birth are the Brahmana, Kshatriya, Vaistya, Stidra, 
and Mlechchha separated, but by virtues and works. 

* 77-78. Are all descended from Brahma to be called Brfthmana ? 
Neither through colour nor through ancestors can the spirit, worthy of 
a Br&hmana, be generated. 

79-80. The Br&hmana is so called because of his virtues, e. g., 
he is habitually a worshipper of the gods with knowledge, practices and 
prayers, and he is peaceful, restrained and kind. 

81-82. The man who can protect men, who is valorous, restrained 
and powerful, and who is the punisher. of the wicked is called Kshatriya. 

83-84. Those who are experts in sales and purchases, who ever 
live by commerce, who are tenders of cattle and who cultivate lands are 
called Vaiiiyas in this world. 

85-86. Those men of the lower order who are servants and 
followers of the twice-born, who are bold, peaceful and have mastered 
their senses, and who are drivers of the plough, drawers of wood and grass 
are called fjftdras. 

• 87-88. Those who have deserted practising their own duties, who 
are unkind and troublesome to others, and who are very excitable, envious 
and foolish are Mlechchhas. 

1 There are three classes of men according to thoir nature and characteristics. 

1 The author has been discussing the classes of rulers and of men gone: ally according 
to their characteristics which he attributes to the ponances they perform. This idea 
about the penances leads to tho theory of work as determining man’s future. 

Uray Ptfir Men might say that destiny is determined by previous birth and not by 
one’s SR*T or work. But this is refuted by tho statement' that this WW is, after all, 
nothing hut 

* The praise of work introduces gradually a new basis and interpretation of the caste 
system. 

4 Here is an application of the theory of castes according to merits and qualifications 
in the case of the Brahmana. The question is asked— who is to be called a Brdhmana ? 
The answer is— not necessarily the son of a Brahmana, nor the man with certain colour- 
characteristic. 

Having discarded the ordinary tests of birth and colour as determining tho castes, 
BnkracMryya in 11. 75-85 describes the new test of merits and occupations and enumerates 
the various qualities of each caste. 
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1 89-90. According to the effects of work in previous births the 
mind of men is inclined to virtues or vices. It is not possible to do 
otherwise. 

a 91-92. The intellectual disposition is generated according as 
the fruits of work make their appearance. The means and instrumentali- 
ties used also .are such as are adapted to the predetermined Fate. 

3 93-94. It is sure that everything happens under the influence of 
Prak-karma. Hence advice suggesting commissions and omissions is 
useless. 

4 95-96. Men who are wise and whose character deserves praise, 
greatly respect Paurusa or Energy ; whereas the weaklings who are 
unable to exercise energy, to exert themselves, worship Daiva or Fate. 

6 97-98. Of course, everything in this world is founded on both 
Fate and self-exertion, and this latter is divided into two classes, that 
done in a previous birth, and that done in this. 

® 99-100. The strong is always the enemy of the weak. And the 
discrimination between the strong and the weak is made by seeing the 
results, not otherwise. 

1 befitting - the enjoyment %n of the fruits of previous 
deeds. 

This treatise in praising gp^r or worHs as the sole factor of destiny is very particular 
about the work done in past lives whose Effects are transmitted through successive births. 

2 The author is discussing if there is any principle governing man's course 

of life In this world or if the ends and means adopted by him are controlled by chance* 
By his theory of ^ he establishes the truth that previous lives determine some 
sort of a destiny, the manifestation of the effects of work and the fu- 

ture link for men in succeeding births ; so that in these births his intelligence and ways 
and means of action very easily and spontaneously arrange themselves. These things arc 
pre-ordained, but not by an impersonal agent like Bate or by blind chance. 

s which explain and point out what are to be done and what are 

not to be done. * 

4 bukr&charyya refers to the celebrated controversy between^ and him- 

self advocates the latter and disparages the former. He says the controversy resolves 
itself ultimately into that between weak and able men. 

6 The arguments in 11. 88-98 amount to this. Life in this world is regulated 
by three things— (a) or Bate and (b) qtf ( ) 0r work, which again is divided 

into two classes— (i) or done in Previous life and (ii) or achieved in this life. 

Of these three factors, Bate is resorted to and accused by weak and foolish people, where- 
as able men do not wait for the decree of Bate but make their destiny in this life and in the 
next by their own efforts and energisings. ' 

■ of course, if there is a struggle for existence, the fitter and more powerful can 
b© known only by their survival. 
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'101-2. The achievement of results is not experienced by the 
direct process ( i.e ., immediately in this world). For that is the cause of 
Prak-karma (constitutes Prak-karma and hence is visible in the next life). 

*103-5. If sometimes great results ensue out of even small activi- 
ties that is due to prdktana, i.e., work done in a previous life. Some 
maintain that it is due to the earlier works in this life. 

105. The pawru$a of men is bom of activities in this life. 

106. It is possible to protect the lamp with its wick and oil from 
the wind with great care. 

a 107-8. If it is possible to have remedies to the certain destinies 
it is good to discard the evils by dint of intelligence and might. 

*109-10. The prince should recognise three kinds of Fate, vis., 
light, moderate and great, according to the favourable or unfavourable 
consequence. 

*111-13. Fate was unfavourable to RA vana and Bluijma when the 
one met with discomfiture from one monkey on the occasion of Banabhavga, 
and the other from a single man at Oograha (on the occasion of the 
capture of cattle). Fate was certainly favourabla to Ragliava and Arjunu. 

114-15. When Fate is favourable, even small exertions achieve 
good results. But when it is unfavourable, great efforts may be produc- 
tive of no good. Thus both Bali and Hariffchandra were bound by their 
charity. 



1 Whatever a naan does in this life is credited to his account for future births, so 
that -whatever he enjoys in those births is duo mainly to capital accumulated in the 
former. This idea is further developed in the next two linos. 

* This is a test case to prove that results of work do not manifosfc themselves 
in this life but in the next. For otherwise we cannot explain the phonomona that even 
by putting forth small energy a man at times enjoys considerable good. This discrepancy 
between cause and effect is due to the fact that much of this effect is really the 
income of causes capitalised, so to speak, in the past life and lying at present in the 
background and hence out of one's sight. 

* In H. 105-8 the author is discussing some of the forms which Fauru$a or 
Energy should take in this life. One of these is the application of skill and forco to do 
away with and remedy the evils of this world. For it is possible to undo ovon fcho 

- surest decrees of Fate *rriWTHf just as the lamp can be protected from the wind. 

-* Fate is either good srgfST, or bad as known by the fruits But 

each is divided into 3 classes according to the degrees of favourablenoss or unfavour- 
ableness. 

* k as in 95 been recognised as one of the factors that control human Ufa* 
These lines describe the effects of Fate upon some of the historical characters. 



CHAPTER I. 



1 117-18. Benefitsaccrue out of good deeds. Injuries come ou 
evil deeds. So one should know from S&stra what is good and what is 
evil, and leaving the evil practise the good. 

. 119-20- The prince is the cause of time (the maker of his age) 

and of the good and evil practices. By a terrible use of his engine of 
sovereignty he should maintain the subjects each in his proper sphere. 

121-22. The kingdom is an organism of seven limbs, viz., the 
Sovereign, the Minister, the Friend, the Treasure, the State, the Fort 
and the Army. 

* 122-24. Of these seven constituent elements of the kingdom, the 
king or Sovereign is the head, the Minister is the eye, the Friend is the 
ear, the Treasure is the mouth, the Army is the mind, the Fort is the 
arms and the State is the legs. 

125-26. I shall gradually describe the qualities of each of these 
limbs, which intelligent monarchs possess. 

127-28. The king is the cause of the prosperity of this world, is 
respected by the experienced and old people and gives pleasure to the 
eyes (of the people) as the moon to the sea. 

129-30. If the king is not a perfect guide, his subjects will get 
into trouble as a boat without the helmsman sinks in a sea. 

*131-32. Without the governor, the subjects do not keep to their 
own spheres. Nor does the sovereign flourish in the world without 
subjects. 

133-34. If the monarch proceeds according to the dictates of 
Ny&ya or Justice (Nlti) he can supply himself as well as the subjects 
with Trivarga or virtue, wealth and enjoyments, otherwise he destroys 
both. 

135-36. The king called Vairfravana could rule the earth through 
virtue, but through sin Nahusa got hell. 



1 These four lines have no connection with the discussion about Fate and Purusak&r 
above but refer to ordinary rules of morality and repeat what has been previously 
said about the king’s functions. 

* The analogy of the kingdom with the body of man and the description of it as the 
body politic or political organism, which have been made much of in modern times, are 
suggested here though in a quite different and fanciful way. 

It is not clear what is meant by ^ and how it is an or limb of the kingdom 
or how it can stand for the legs of a human being. The analogies of the Army with the 
mind and the Fort with the arms are also queer and not quite comprehensible, 

* The State is a natural and necessary institution. Man is a political animal and 
cannot prosper unless a relation between sovereign and subjects is established iq 
society. 
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1 137-38. Vena was ruined through vice and Prithu was prosperous 
through virtue. So the ruler should cultivate his interests "by placing 
virtue in his front. 

139-40. The prince who is virtuous, is a part of the gods. He 
who is otherwise is a part of the demons, an enemy of religion and 
oppressor of subjects. 

* 141-43. The king is made out of the permanent elements of Indra, 
Vayu, Yama, Sun, Fire, Varuna, Moon, and Kuvera, and is the lord of 
both the immovable and movable worlds. 

144. Like Indra, the sovereign is able to protect the wealth and 
possessions. 

145. As V&yu or Air is the spreader (and diffuser) of scents, so the 
prince is the generator (and cause) of good and evil actions. 

146. As the sun is the dispeller of darkness (and the creator of 
light) so the king is the founder of religion and destroyer of irreligion. 

147. As Yama is the god who punishes (human beings after death) 
'so also the monarch is the punisher of offences (in this world). 

148. Like Agni, the prince is the purifier and the enjoyer of all 

gifts. 

149. As Varuna, the god of water, sustains everything by supply- 
ing moisture, so also the king maintains everybody by his wealth. 

150. As the Moon pleases human beings by its rays, so also the 
king satisfies everybody by his virtues and activities. 

3 151. As the god of wealth protects the jewels of the universe, so 
the king protects the treasure and possessions of the State. 



1 These are some elementary notions about the king, his functions and his duties 
which are oft repeated in treatises like this. The only peculiarity about these 
passages is the reference to names of Paurfinik kings and the attempt to make the 
precept concrete by alluding to their lots in life. Gan these references as well as the 
illustrations of the fortunate and unfortunate persons mentioned in connection with 
^be said to approach a rudimentary application of the historical method in Hindu socio- 
logical thought ? 

1 The king’s divine origin and extraordinary (superhuman) powers are suggest- 
ed. His elements are derived from the gods. Each god bestows on him certain 
powers, 

3 In 11. 144-51, the functions and general attributes of the king are described, and 
each is attributed to the making of his body and life out of the elements of one of the gods. 
These lines elucidate the text in 141-3, 
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152. As the moon does not shine well if deprived of one of its 
parts, so the king does not flourish unless he has all the parts described 
above. 

153-54. The sovereign is always possessed of the attributes of 
seven persons, e.g., father, mother, preceptor, brother, friend, Vairfravana 
or Kuvera and Yama. 

155. As a father provides his offsprings with attributes, (i.e.,' by 
education), so the king can endow his subjects with good qualities. 

156. The mother pardons offences and nourishes the children, 
(so also the king). 

157. The Guru is an adviser to the disciple and teaches him good 
lessons (so also the king). 

158. The brother takes out his own legal share from the ancestral 
property (so also the king receives his own share of the people’s wealth and 
produce). 

159. The friend is the confidante and keeper (or protector) of one’s 
self, wife, wealth and secrets (so also tire king). 

160. Kuvera gives wealth (so also the king), and Yama is the . 
punisher (so also the king). 



The functions described above in the analogies with the powers of Nature may be 
grouped under the following five heads : — 

(1) Protection of person and property (144,151). 

(2) Administration of Justice (147). 

(8) Spread of religion and culture (145,46). ^ 

(4) Philanthropy and charity (149). 

(5) Realisation of revennes (148). 

1 Almost all the attributes mentioned in 155-60 have been implied or described 
- ix * ..the preceding analogies. Thus the functions of the father and the guru may be taken 
under 145-46, the mother’s function is partly that of Yama (147) and partly that of Varuna 
(149 J. Yama’s function has been unnecessarily repeated. Kuvera in these lines is* a 
giver, whereas in the preceding account is the protector of wealth. The brother’s work 
was suggested by Agni’s function. But the peculiar attribute of w as the sharer of 
paternal wealth is to be noted. 

The only additional function of the king brought forward in these lines is that 
suggested by the analogy with the friend. The king should be the protector of the 
person of the subjects, the custodian of their women and wealth, and the keeper of their 
secrets. But these are the things which people generally try to keep out of the king's 
reach and interference except under circumstances of extreme necessity, e.g in revo 
lutionary times or when compelled by self-interest. It is strange that & ; ukranlti 
should place such confidence in the ruler under normal conditions, for it is otherwise 
full of the most sound and practical advice adapted to the ways of the world. 
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161-62. These attributes abide in the king who is prospering. 
These seven qualities should never be deserted by a king. 

1 163-64. The man who can pardon and deal out mercy (at the 
proper time) is really able to quell and subdue (the ollenders). V\ ithout 
the attribute of mercy, the king cannot get on even with all his good 
qualities. 

16.5-66. The king should give up his own faults and abandon 
unfriendly words, but should ever satisfy his subjects by gifts, bestowal 
of honours and good deeds. 

167-70. The king who is restrained, valorous and skilled in the 
use of arms and weapons, who is the queller of foes and not independent 
of Nlti, who is a man of parts and has acquired the arts and sciences, 
who is not an associate of the lower classes, who has long views, who 
respects old men and attends to Niti, and who is respected by meritorious 
men is known to be a part of the gods. 

171. The king who is otherwise is a part of the demons and gets 

hell. 

■ a 172. The attendants of the king are always according to the parts 
of the king. 

173-74. The king abides by their actions, and is always gratified 
by their conduct. He cannot be otherwise because of the strength of 
Fate. 

5 175-77. Effects of works done must be endured by men unless 
there be remedies. If remedies be procured, the effects have not ,to be 
endured to the same extent, just as a disease under treatment. 



1 This is a very sound advice, for sometimes “a soft answer turneth away wrath." 
Coercion is but a very small part of government, and it is only highest statesmanship 
that can discover when and what to punish and when and what to pardon. Punish- 
ment, after all, is a means to an end, and the victories of kindness are more effective and 
lasting than those of terror. And so mercy is the crown and glory of humau virtues. 
Shakespeare’s eulogy is well-known. 

1 Like ruler, like ministers. 

’ A- disease even if treated is still painful, but of course not so much as before treat- 
ment. So also if be provided against or work done, the may not 

be so much qqr a3 when there was no remedy 5pu^if^fi=RT But in any case the 
must be endured. 
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178-80. Who tries or cares to abide by an advice that is the cause 
of evils? For the mind is gratified with only good results, nobody’s heart 
is attracted by evil consequences. So one should follow the Sastras after 
discriminating between those that treat of good, and those that treat of 
evil, consequences. 

*181. Discipline is the chief thing to the guide or king. This comes 
through the dictates or precepts of Sastras. This gives mastery over 
the senses, and one who has mastered the senses, acquires the Sastras. 

183-85. The king should first provide discipline to himself, then 
to the sons, then to ministers, then to servants, then to the subjects. He 
should never display his ability in only advising others. 

186. Sometimes a king, though well qualified, may be without any 
subjects or rights. 

187-88. But the subjects, however vicious, must not be without a 
king- Just as Indrani is never a widow, so also the subjects. 

189-90. Sovereignty in a kingdom is deprived of its beauty if 
there is the king only but there are no ministers, well-disciplined kinsmen, 
and restrained offsprings. 

191-92. The king whose subjects are devoted, who is devoted to 
the protection of his subjects, and who has disciplined himself, enjoys 
great prosperity. 

’193-94. Ono should bring to bay or discipline, by the hook of 
knowledge, the elephant of the senses which is running to and fro in a 
destructive manner in the vast forest of enjoyable things. 

' Thos ,° '“ 10a contain an advico as to the observances and pursuit of tiftatras. Any 
and every fcmstra must not bo followed, but a discrimination is to bo made between that 
which is likely to promote one’s interests and that which is not. 

2 H3 guide. The other reading is sjq 1 (king.) 

* Here is a complete analogy botwoon the processes of training elophants and 
the senses. Just as the elephant running to’ and fro in the forest and committing havoc 

all around has to bo tamed by the use of the rod, so also the senses of man 
incessantly wandering to find gratification in the multifarious objects of the universe and 

causing perturbation to the soul, have to be controlled and disciplined by the apnlication 
of knowledge. ' 

This advice about the control and restraint of the senses is the fundamental and 
primary lesson in the Hindu system of moral education, and the simile about wild and 
unbroken elephants is one of the most common devicos iu Sanskrit literature. 
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*195-96, The mind, covetous of the meat of enjoyable things, 
sends forth the senses. So one should carefully check the mind, for when 
the mind is controlled, the senses are conquered. 

"197-98. Ho., • can the man who is unable to subdue one’s mintl 
master the world extending to the sea ? 

199-200. The king whose heart is agitated by the enjoyable things 
gets into a trap like the elephant. 

3 201-2. Sound, touch, sight, taste and smell — each of these five alone 
is sufficient to cause destruction. 

203-4. The deer which is innocent, feeds upon grass and blades, 
and can roam far and wide, seeks death attracted by the music of th © 
tempter. 

205-6. The elephant whose stature is like the peak of a mountain, 
and who can uproot trees with ease, is however caught because of tl i o 
pleasure of contact with the female. 

207-8. The fly gets death by falling suddenly into the lamp because 
of its mad passion through gratification of eyes by the light of the wick 
in a mild lamp. 

_ ’209-10. The fish though it dives into unfathomed depths and lives 
in distant abodes, tastes the angle with meat for death. 



1 The jpf: or mind is an independent entity in Hindu psychology ; not a mere namo 
for the processes of consciousness produced by the sensations and perceptions through 
the organs of senses, but a separate organ like the five senses, having its own function 
to discharge. The W is the director or conductor of the five organs of sensation, 
as described here ; these have to work under its guidance, 

RSTS, A technical term in Hindu Psychology and Ethics often used in this treatise 
in connexion with moral topics, e.g„ training of character, discipline, etc. There are five 
f^ s , vis., ot (sigM) ** W (smell), w (taste) (touch), i.e„ the five classes* 

of objects in the universe which can be perceived through the five different organs of 
sensation. These five constitute the whole universe of material objects and enjoy- 
able things that fall within the physical reach of man. 

The analogy here is between meat and TO. 

1 Just as charity be s ins at koine, so also conquests begin with self. The .capacity for 
mastery over a kingdom is proved by the ability to conquer one’s own self. 

* The fffsRs we enumerated here, and in the next few lines the evil consequences 
of each are described. 

- Here is the pernicious influence of sound illustrated by the case of the door, 
which is otherwise quite innocent. ^ 

‘ Here is th 9 banefal iDflaence of touch or trf illustrated by the case of the elephant 
who is otherwise very powerful. 1 

' Here is the danger from ^7 or sight illustrated by the ease of the fly. 

' The fish is the object lessou for danger from taste or 
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1 211-12. The bee which has the power of cutting holes, and can fly 
with wings, gets however caught within a lotus because of its desire for 
smell. 



“213-4. These poison-like V hay as are each capable of ruining men. 
Cannot the five combined cause destruction ? 

*215-16. Indulgence in gambling, women and drinking, when un- 
due, produces many disasters ; but when within due limits, gives rise to 
wealth, sons, and intelligence. 

*217-18. Nala, Dharma (Yudhisthira) and other kings were ruined 
through honest gambling, but gambling with dishonesty is productive of 
much wealth to those who know it. 

219-20. Even the name of females is captivating and agitates the 
mind. What to speak of the effect of sight of those whose brows are 
luxuriously decorated ? 

221-22. Whom does not a woman subdue, who is skilled in the art 
of secret conversation, who talks soft and sweet, and whose eyes are red ? 

223 24. The woman can subdue with passion the heart of even the 
ascetic who has conquered the senses. What to say of men whose senses 
are not controlled ? - - 

225-26. Many princes have been ruined through attachment to’ 
womeny&t/., Ipdra, Dandalcya, Nahusa, Ravana and others. 

>/*227-2b. The wife of a man who is not extremely attached to her is 
for his happiness. For without ber there is no other companion in domes- 
tic wotJc 

\/229. Of the man who drinks wine excessively, intelligence dis- 



appeared 

>-''''*230-31. Wine, drunk according to some measure, increases the 
talent, clears the intelligence, augments patience and makes the mind 
steadfast ; but otherwise it is ruinous. 

1 The bee illustrates the danger from or smell. The lecture on the neces- 
sity for control of the senses and the practice of self-restraint is in 11. 201-12 very ably 
and poetically delivered and reaches its climax in the next two lines. 

1 The whole description is a very clear and concrete presentation of the nature 
of and the processes of the working of passions, and a great power of obser- 

vation is implied in each case. Three important professions have been indicated in the 
above lines— (1) deer-catcbing by the hunter, (2) elephant catching, and (3) angling. 

» Bach of these three passions has both its uses and abuses, STfrfr-Undue, 
immoderate, excessive. due and moderate. 

4 Thus gambling has both its uses and abuses. 

5 Thus the woman also has both uses and abuses. 

•Thus Drinking is both good and bad according to circumstances. All along in 
this description the author is advocating the Rule of the Golden Mean : ‘Avoid Excesses.’ 
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*232. Sensuousness and anger are like wine and should be duly used 
— the former in the maintenance of the family, the latter against enemies. 

*234. Cupidity should he indulged in by a king who wants victory 
in the of the army. 

’235-36. But princes should not indulge in sensuousness with regard 
to other’s wives, cupidity in other’s wealth, and jwger in punishing their 
own subjects. 

4 237, Can a man be said to have a mate when he takes to another’s 
wife ? Can anybody be called a hero who punishes his own subjects ? 
Can a man be called wealthy through somebody else’s wealth ? 

5 239-40. The gods ruin and cast down the king who is not a pro- 
tector, the Brahman who is not a performer of penances, and the rich man. 
who is not charitable. 

241-42. Sovereignty, the position of a giver and opulence are the 
fruits of penances ; and the fruits of sins are begging, slavery and poverty. 

243-44. Having observed the S^stras and duly governed one’s own 
self, the king should discharge his duties for happiness in this world and 
the next. 



*245-48. Punishment of the wicked, charity, protection of the subjects, 

1 tnkrScharyya’s system does not blindly advocate the absolute inhibition of 
the passions and the strict asceticism which leads to the tilling of the senses. In it, there 
is a place for gambling, drinking, woman, anger, sensnousness and other indulgences. Ho 
gives the devil his due, and does not forget the good to be derived from, and the uses that 
can be made of, even gambling and drinking. His morality is austere but not inhuman, and 
is adapted not to the abstract human beings shut up in a convent but to the complete 
men with all their passions and sensibilities, discharging their thousand and one duties 
m this world. Sukracharyya thus arrives at a system that is calculated to bring about the 

p«»u»e 

* Thus and passions which are ordinarily supposed to be the 

potest enemies of moral nature have, according to bukrachfiryya, their own parts to play 
m human life and are not absolutely the unalloyed vices they are painted to be. 

ikes© are sufficient checks to the wantonness of 
allowed within these limits. Beyond these they become vices. ^ paSS10nS ’ The * are ' 

* The advice is ‘Be married,’ ‘Be heroic,’ ‘Be wealthv’ Rn+ + t- , 

other’s wife is no marriage, oppressing one’s own nmn i • y ’ . * takmg to an " 
another’s wealth is no richness. P P ® ls no heroism, and getting 

■ Tte prep., li. .1 0,. ti™ .taro o, „„ , re b „„ desoflled 

over them, so that their chiefs may be made to pay homage !k!, mg “ empir ® 
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performance of Rajas ulya and other sacrifices, equitable realisation of reve- 
nues, conversion of princes into tributary chiefs, quelling of the enemies and 
extraction of wealth from land — these are the eight functions of the king. 

249-50. Those kings are almost like oxen (t.e., fools) by whom their 
strength (Army) is not increased, by whom princes are not made to pay 
tribute, and by whom subjects are not well protected. 

251-52. The most miserable king is he whom the subjects look upon 
with terror and disrespect, and who is deserted by both rich and virtuous men. 

*253-54. The king who is much attached to actors, musicians, prosti- 
tutes, athletes, oxen and .lower castes deserves ignominy and is exposed to 
enemies. 

255-5(5. The king who is inimical to the intelligent, who is pleased 
with cheats, and does not understand his own faults, creates his own des- 
truction. 

257-59. When the king does not pardon offences, but is a great 
punisher, is the robber of men’s wealth, and oppresses the subjects on 
hearing of his own faults, the society gets disturbed and disorganised. 

“260-65. By making the secret spies keep information as to who are 
accusing his conduct, in what light the ministers and others who know it 
aro viewing it, what is the extent of satisfaction and who are discontented 
with him owing to his virtues and vices, and hearing everything from them 
in secret, the king deserving praise should always know his own faults 
from the standpoint of the subjects and got rid of them, but nover punish 
the people. 

266-67. If when a king is made by the spies to hear “ People 
dispraise you, 0 king,” he gets angry through wickedness, ho hides his 
own faults. 

268-69. Even the chaste Situ was forsaken by Rftmn owing to his 
dispraise among the subjects. Even a small punishment was not meted 
to a certain by one who was able to do so. 

1 thkrarnti lays special stress on the king’s own discipline and self-restraint. 
The greatest of his functions is considered to bo ruling himself. The importance of this 
moral training to the king is constantly mentioned in tho treatise, 

2 Having described some of tho virtues and vices of kings tho author is suggesting 
some of the processes by which they should try to rectify themselves. One of the most 
important rules of morality for the king is that which regulates his relations and dealings 
with the subjects, and therefore a correct estimate of their opinion and criticism is the 
first step to tho king’s moral discipline. 

The spies have to be appointed not only against the subjects, but also against the 
the king himself and on behalf of tho subjects. This Intelligence Department is to be 
regarded as the instrument for bringing public opinion to bear on the king’s public 
activities, 
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’270-74. Even when immunity is declared by a king, educated in 
the arts and sciences, nobody can dare speak out even his serious 
offences in his presence. Besides it is heard that the gods such as Visnu 
also are fond of praise. What then to speak of the men ? Dispraise always 
creates anger. Hence the king should be ever merciful, and 

affectionate. 

/ 1 275-76. Youth, life, mind, beauty, wealth, sovereignty — these six 

are very inconstant. Knowing this, one should be religious. 

277-78. The subjects desert a king who is uncharitable, who insults 
men, who practises deceit and uses harsh words, and who is severe in 
punishments. 

279-80. People dp not take to a king who is very cowardly, pro- 
crastinating, very passionate, and excessively attached to the enjoyable 
things through ignorance. 

281. But the people are satisfied with the opposite qualities. 

282. One demerit spreads ill fame, cannot a combination of faults 

do it? 



283-84. Hunting, dice-playing and drinking are condemnable in 
kings. Dangers from these are illustrated in the cases of Pandu, Nai- 
sadha and Vrisni respectively. 

285-86. Sensuousness, anger, ignorance, cupidity, vanity and 
/ passion— one should give up these six. These being given up, the king 
becomes happy. 



. 287 ‘ 90 - . Kin S Pandakya went to the dogs by taking to one of these 

six enemies, m, sensuousness, Janamejaya through anger, Efijaivi Aila 
through cupidity, Asura Batfipi through folly, Bnksnsa Paulastya 
through vanity, and king Dombhodbkava through passion. 

ruled tine world P - N ' f u a » d the fortunate Ambarisa 

mled the world for a long time by giving up these six enemies. 

1 Two grounds are advanced for asking the Inm* TV 

merciful to those who are ceusurers and detractors of W s eoLS j^o JT! *° 

" n “;;; c p : a t s r Fame beine the iast up with puWio 

3 Having in'll, 

specially to observe, Snkrfiphfiryya gives an account of L faults and v‘ ^ 

general commit in individual lives and which also the f nlts ® ud V)ces th *t men in 

ethics of individual life is illustrated by concrete ^refereLTst! Thi ® 

9isis, Asuras and Rfrksasas, r ferences to the cases of kings, 
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293-94. Augmenting virtue and wealth which are pursued by the 
good with care, and controlling his senses, the king should worship his 
preceptor. 

295-97. Association with the guru is for the acquisition of the 
Sastras, the Sastras are calculated to increase knowledge ; the king who is 
trained in the. branches of learning is respected by the good, and does not 
incline to wrong deeds even if impelled by evil motives. 

’298-300. The wise king by daily acquiring the various branches 
of learning, practises only those works which are known to be virtuous 
according to E$ruti, Smritis, tradition and self-deliberation.- 

301-2. Of the monarch who has conquered his senses, and who 
follows the Niti Sastra, prosperity is in the ascendant and Fame reaches 
the skies. 

303-4. Anwikshiki (Logic), the Trayi (3 Vedas), Varta (Economics) 
and Dandaniti — these. four branches o£ learning the king should always 
study. 

"305-8. The science of discussion and Vedanta are founded on the 
science of Anwikshiki ; virtue and vice, as well as interests and injuries 
of man are based on the Trayi, wealth and its opposite on Varta, good 
and bad government on Dandaniti. Thus all the castes of men and the 
stages of human life sre built upon these sciences. 

S 310-11. The six Abgas, the four Vedas, Mimnmsa (system of philo- 

1 Four means are mentioned here for determining the (1) Le., Reveal- 
ed literature, e.p., the Vedas; (2) Smriti, e.p., Dharma kSstras (3) HfaW Tradition and 
custom, consensus of public opinion (4) cogitation in the mind, i.e., 

introspection, discussion and deliberation. 

* In 11. 803-8 £fikr§chfiryya has enumerated and briefly described the scope of 
the four fundamental branches of learning. In the next few lines each is being fully 
explained. 

8 SrjrfH, six limbs of the Vedas, they are called. They are auxiliaries and 
supplements to the Vedas. A preliminary training in them is required to acquire mastery 
over the Vedas, for they treat of the grammar, phonetics, mathematics, etymology, &e., used 
in the Vedas. 

jffafar the common name of two of the six systems of philosophy in Hindu Litera- 
ture. They are (L) Purva MimSmsfi. or simply MimSmsS, propounded by Jaimini dealing 
with the rituals of religion, and (2) Uttara Mimfimsfi or Vedanta, dealing with esoteric 
religion. In this line the first is meant, for Vedanta has been included in Anwikshiki or 
Logic in 1. 305. 

These are 18 in number, constituting the whole system of Hindu theology 
and mythology and forming an encyclopaedia of the learning and wisdom of the ancient 
Hindus. v \ 

?rSr. i.e., trio of sciences— comprising the first three Vedas, the AtharvanisnotaVeda 
but rather a mere appendix to thejn all* Here kukrfichdryya gives a special meaning to it. 
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sophy,) Nyaya (system of philosophy), Dharma SAstran as well as the 
PurAnas — all these constitute the Tray!, 

1 311-12. In Varta are treated interest, agriculture, commerce and 
preservation of cows. The man who is well up in Varta need not be 
anxious for earnings. 

313-14. Danda is restraint and punishment, hence the king is 
also known to be Danda. The Niti that regulates punishment constitutes 
Dandaniti, Niti so called because it governs and guides. 

3 315-16. Man gives up both pleasure and pain through Anwilcshiki 
and the science of self (metaphysics) and gets both temporal and spiritual 
self-realisation through the Trayl. 

317-18. As kindness is a great virtue among men, so the king 
should rule the poor people with kindness. 

319-20. The king should not oppress the poor people seeking his 
own interest. For they, dying through repression, ultimately ruin the 
king. 

321-22. One should asssociate with the good people both for virtue 
and happiness. One who is respected by the good attains great pros- 
perity. 

323-24. The man who is attended by good men gratifies the heart 
in the same way as the moon with its cool rays pleases the tank with its 
newly blossomed lotuses. 



325-26. One should abandon the company of bad men which is 
terrible like the desert scorched by the summer sun, frightening and 
inhospitable. 



327-28. One should associate rather with snakes whose mouths 
contain poison, and whose faces have been darkened by the smoke of 
fire exhaled by their breathings, but never with bad men. 

5 329-30. By one who desires good, the bad man should be accorded 
even a better treatment than the signs of honour meant for good persons 
who are to be worshipped. 



rules for the maintenance of 



1 Varta is thus a practical science prescribing 
family. 

* Having- previously described the system of moral education for a king both as the 
h«id of the State and as a private individual, in II, 295-816 SfukrScharyya has drawn up a 
syUabus ofmtelleetual framing and explained the content of each branch of learning 
with its utility to man. 

* Lines S214M) contain ordinary precepts about 
language. 



companionship in powerful 
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331-32. One should always please the world by words that can 
captivate the heart. Even the man who gives away wealth in charity 
terrifies the people if he uses harsh words. 

333-34. The wise man, even if he he oppressed, should not use 
such words by which men feel pain as if pierced at heart. 

335-36. Pleasant words ought to be used whether to good men or 
to enemies. The man who is popular speaks sweet words like the notes 
of the peacock. 

337-38. The voices of the drake red with passion, the cuckoo and 
the peacock are not so attractive as those of the good and wise 

339-40. Those who speak pleasant words and wish good deeds are 
praiseworthy and prosperous, in short, they are gods in human form. 

1 341-42. There is no such art of subjugation in the three worlds as 
Mercy, Friendship, Charity and Sweet words. 

343-44. One should worship the gods with a heart purified by faith 
in them, treat the seniors as gods, and the equals as himself. 

345-46. One should make favourable the seniors by salutations, the 
good people by well-behaved dealings, and the gods by good deeds. 

347-48. One should attract the friends and relatives by good be- 
haviour, the wifo by love, the servants by offering distinctions, and 
others by gifts. 

349-50. The man who is powerful, intelligent and valorous enjoys 
the earth full of its wealth, and such a king becomes the lord of this world. 

351-53. Prowess, strength, intelligence and valour-— these are great 
qualifications. The king who has other qualities but not these, though 
he is wealthy, cannot enjoy even a small region, but is soon thrown down 
from his kingdom. 

* 354-55. Superior to the very wealthy king is the monarch, who, 
though small in territory, has his commands unobstructed and is powerful. 
He can be such with the qualifications (mentioned above). 

356. Men who are other than kings are not competent to (rule and) 
beautify the earth (land). 

357-58. The earth (land) is the source of all wealth. For this 
earth (land) kings can lay down even their lives. 

359-60. Wealth and life are preserved by men for enjoyment. But 
what avails a man to have wealth and life who has not protected the land ? 

1 Lines 331-42 contain the rules for regulating one’s speech in an extravagant style. 

2 It is not size that is the strength of a State. But discipline and able manage- 
ment (as implies) and military efficiency are the two principal conditions of 

the importance of a kingdom* 
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361-62. Accumulated wealth can never be sufficient for any amount 
of expenditure. Truly, without perpetual incomes nobody’s, not even. 
Ku vera’s, (is sufficient). 

1 363-64:. The king is honoured because of these qualities. It is not 
birth that makes a king. He is not respected so much because of his 
ancestry, as for his prowess, strength and valour. 

51 365-67. That ruler is called a S&manta in whose kingdom without 
oppressing the subjects, an annual revenue from one lakh up to three lakh. 
Karlas is regularly realised. 

s 368-74. That ruler is called a Mdndalika whose annual revenue 
exceeds three lakh kar$as up to 10 lakhs. The Rajd is he whose income 
exceeds 10 lakh harms up to the 20th lakh. The Maharaja is he whoso 
income reaches to the 50th lakh. The Swarat is he whose income exceeds^ 
the last up to a crore. The Samrdt is he whose income exceeds a crore 
up to 10 crores The Virdt , whose income goes beyond that to the 50th. 
crore. The Sdrvabhauma , who is above that and to whom the earth with 
its seven islands is ever bound. 

4 375. The ruler has been made by Brahma a servant of the people 
getting his revenue as remuneration. Liis sovereignty, however, is only 
for protection. 

377-78. Those servants who have been appointed equal with Sd~ 
mantas and others are also to be known as Sdmantas , etc., in succession, 
and to be sharers of the royal income. 

379-80. Those who have been deprived of the post of the Sdmantas , 
etc., hut who are maintained by the Mahdrdjas and others at the same 
salary are called U nder-S&mantas, etc. 

1 Not heredity but personal qualifications constitute the sole title to kingship. 

* ratii j, thus less than a Rupee or tola, for a tola is equivalent to 96 ratis . 

So a is a king whose annual revenue in terms of modern Indian Currency 

would be between Rs. 83,333 and Rs. 250,000 

* The grades of kings according to modern Indian standard 

SPT-er between Rs. 83,333 and 250,000 between Rs. 4,166,666 and 8,333,33£fc 

„ „ \ 250,000 „ 833,333 „ „ 8,338,333 „ 83,333,3851 

*TStr „ * 883,333 „ 1,666,666 „ „ 83,333,383 „ 416,666,606 

„ ' „ 1,666,666 „ 4,166,660 urfwr above „ 410, 660,666. 

4 The king is a master only in the sense that ho is to protect the people* ** 
interests, and not that he can enjoy any rights and privileges or that he can treat th.o 
people in any way he likes. His position is rather that of servitude 

WT share of national produce, royal income, tevenue ; remuneration 

wages, the revenue is the salary the king receives for his services to the people. 
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381-2 The governor ot 100 Grdmas is also called a Sdmanta 
The man who is appointed by a king over 100 Grdmas is called a N ri- 
Sdmanta. 

>383-4. The man who is appointed over 10 Grdmas is known as 
Ndyaha. The Asapala is he who enjoys the revenue of Ayuta (10,000) 
Grdmas, also known as Sioardt. 

385-6. A Grama is that piece of land whose area is a eros, and whose 
yield is 1,000 silver Kartsa. The half of a Grama is called PalU, the 
half of a PalU is Kumbha. 

387-8. A Grok, accoi’ding to Prajapati (Brahma), is 5,000 cubits, 
according to Manu, it is 4,000 cubits. 

389-90. The area of a Grok, according to Brahma, is two Grore and 
a half cubits ; or 2,500 Parivartavas. 

391-2. An Angula is the length of the middle bone of the middle 
finger, 8 Yavodaras by length and 5 by breadth. 

393-4. A Gubit or kara, according to Prajapati, is made up of 24 
angulas. This standard is the best for land measui-ements, other stand- 
ards are inferior. 

395-6. A Danda is the equivalent of 4 haras (cubits) and also 5 
cubits. The Angula of the hara (cubit) for measuring Danda and Laghu 
is 5 yavodaras (and not 8 as above) according to Manu. 

*397-8. A Danda, according to Prajapati, is 768 yavodaras ; accord- 
ing to Manu, 600 yavodaras. 

1 Grades of Royal officers dosoribod in order of income— 

(1) Officor with salary equal to the income of a S&minta as tlescrikjed in the 

gradation of rulers. 

(2) Independent ruler of 100 OrCtnias. 

fpTOURT Salary same as that of Sihnunta, but post subordinate. 

Officer who 1» tho hoad of 100 UTS's. 

*IT*RR Officer who is tho hoad of 10 HRs. 

Officer who is tho hoad of 10,000 WTs. 

4 *3*17 — In this number (R| stands for tho figure 8, because there are 8 

Vosus in the Universe, and stands for figure 7 boeauso there are seven Rishis. Hence 
the number seems to ho 867. But by the rule figures move from the right 

leftwards) tho figure 8 will be tho first digit, and 7 tho third. Hence tho numbor is 768. 
And this according to calculation of Prajapati. Thus 

as 4 CUbitS. 

= 4 x 24 Angulas. 

= 4 x 24 x & Vauodoras = 768 Yavodaras. 

According to Menu's calculation : 

33T = 5 X 24 X 5 = 600 Yctuodant*. 



4 
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399. The Nivartana, according tb each, is 25 dandas, 

1 400-1. According to Mann, a Nivartana is equivalent to 3,000 
angulas, 15,000 yavas, or 125 cubits. 

402-4. According to Prajapati, a Nivartana is equivalent to 19,200 
yavodaras, 2,400 angulas, and 100 cubits. 

405-6. According to both systems the area of a Nivartana is 625 
dandas, for on each side are 25 dandas. 

407-8. • A Parivartana is made up of 75,000 angulas according to 
Manu, 60,000 angulas according to Prajapati. 

409-10. According to Manu, a Parivartana is 3,125 cubits ; accord- 
ing to Prajapati it is 2,500 cubits. 

411-2, According to Manu, a Parivartana is 4 lakh yava minus tj- 
lakh ; according to Prajapati, it is 80,000 over 4 lakh yavas. 

413-4. According to Mailu, thirty-two Nivartanas would make 
4,000 cubits or 800 dandas. 

415-6. Bhuja or one side of a Parivartana is twenty-five dandas. 
The area, therefore, is an ayuta Ttaras. 

4 417. The Parivartana of cultivated land is four Bhujas. 

* 1 = 15, = 100 + J of 100 — 125. A TT5 is a quarter. 

1 Parivartana (1) = 4 lakh-l lakh = 400,000—25,000 

= 875,000 yava. 

(2) = 400,000 + 80,000 = 480,000 yava. 

* Equivalent to Rq?nT; for the area 10,000 cubits would give as one of its 

sides by square root 100 cubits, or 25 dandas and this is the measure of a (1. 899). 

4 1 25 Panda = 100 cubits. 

.\4^3r=: 400 cubits. 

The difficulty of interpretation arises from the fact that a line and an area have been indi- 
cated by the same term without special care to explain thelise. 

iV.B. — The standard of measurements in 11. 386-417 



Prajdpati. 

(a) 8 Yavas 
24 Angulas 
4 Cubits 

. * . 768 Yavas 

(b) - 5,000 cubits 

. ’ . 5,000 x 5,000 



Manu. Measure. 

5 Yavas = 1 Angula, 

24 Angulas = 1 Cubit. 

5 cubits = 1 Panda. 

600 Yavas = i Panda. 

4,000 cubits = 1 Qrosa, 



or 25,000,000 sq. cub. 
2,500 Parivarfcanas 
. * . 10,000 sq. cub., 

, * . 100 cub.* 



16,000,000 sq., cub. 



* Nivartana = Parivartana. (C/. 1. 889 and 1. 415), 



Area of Crosa. 
Area of 1 Crosa. 
Area of 1 Parivartana. 
Side *5T of Parivartana, 
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i-19. The ruler should always realise his share (revenue) of pro- 
land according to Praj&pati’s system ; but in times of danger 
ilty, according to Manu’s system, not otherwise. 

). The ruler who extracts his share through cupidity (i.e., beyond 
is ruined with his subjects. 

L-22. One should not give up even ail angula of land in such a 
part with rights to it ; may, however, give away (to persons; for 
ntenance, but so long as the receiver lives. 

3-24. The wise man should always give away lands for the gods, 
and public grounds, and for dwelling houses to the peasants. 



Prajapati. 

25 Dandas 

25 x 708 Yavas \ 

or 19,200 Yavas . . . j 

Again 25 x 4, i.e., 100 Cubits* 
So also 25 x 4 x 24 Anguls \ 
i,e. t 2,400 Angnls ... J 

So also 25 x 4 t x 24 x 8 Yavas \ 
or 19,200 Y£vas .-.J 
25 x25 Sq.. Dandas \ 

or 625 Sq.. Dandas J 

825 x 4 \ 

or 2,500 Cubits ... J 

2,500 x 24 Angulas T 

or 60,000 Angulas ...J 

60,000, x 8 Yavas 
or 480,000 Yavas 
1 00 Cubits 






Manu. 

25 Dandas 
25 x 61)0 Yavas 

15.000 Yavas 

25 x 5, i.e., 125 Cubits 
25 x 5 x 24 Anguls 

3.000 Anguls 

25 x 5 x 24 x 5 Yavas 

15.000 Yavas 

25 x 25 Sq[. Dandas 
625 Scl- Dandas 
625 X 5 
3,125 Cubits 
3,125 X 24 

75.000 Angulas 

75.000 x 5 Yavas 
375,300 Yavas 
125 Cub. 

125- x 32 Cub. 

4.000 Cub. 

4000 

— p— or 800 Dandas 



Measure* 

1 Nivartana. 

1 Nivartana. 

1 Nivai’tana. 

1 Nivartana. 

1 Nivartana. 

(■Area of Nivartana. 

Area ofParivartana 
or Nivartana. 
Area ofParivartana 
or Nivartana. 
Area ofParivartana 
or Nivartana. 

1 Nivartana. 
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>e Manu’s standard is lower than Prajapati’s, revenue realised according to 



would be higher than that on the latter's system. Realisation on Manu’s 
old, therefore, inflict great hardships on the subjects. Hence the injunction that 
r times Praj&pati is to be followed. But, under exceptional circumstances, when 
be a great demand for money the king may use Manu’s calculation and thus 
• enhance the rates of payment. In short, Manu’s system is to be reserved as a 
re by way of imposition of a kind of tax, so to speak, under abnormal conditions. 
3 is an advice against arbitrary and exorbitant taxation which is a great 
to the development of national resources and hence the cause of political and 



efficiency. 

jS of land with certain restrictions allowed, but no abandonment of rights on 



ccasions. 



Ld Laws (417-24) : — 

(1) Land revenue to be realised ordinarily, according toPrajapatPs standard, 

but under circumstances of financial pressure, to the system of Manu, 

(2) Realisation of revenue must never be arbitrary or exorbitant. 

(3) Rights to land never to be given up. 

(4) Gifts of land to poor people allowable for life only. 

(5) Various conditions of gifts— 

(i) For gods, (ii) For public walks, (iii) For the residences of poasants 

( § g wu 

* Nivartana — Parivartana (cf. 1. 399,1.415). 
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‘425-28. In a place that abounds in various trees, plants and shrubs 
and is rich in cattle, birds and other animals, that is endowed with good 
sources of water and supplies of grains, and is happily provided with 
resources in grasses and woods, that is bestirred by the movements of 
boats up to the seas, and is not very far from the hills, and that is an 
even-grounded, picturesque plain, the ruler should build his capital. 

*429-30. Which is to have the beautiful shape of a half moon or a 
circle, or a square, is to be surrounded by walls and ditches, and must 
contain sites for Qramus or other divisions. 

1 This description about the points to be noted in the selection of a site for 
tfsranfr or capital contains a magnificent account of the ideals of material existence 
that, according to tiukr&charyya, should be present in the mind of the ruler of a State, and 
gives an idea of the standard of perfection in secular and earthly life that the ancient 
Hindus or, at any rate, the wisest men among them, could conceive for the happiness and 
well-being of man. 

&e., the place must he well-wooded. The climatological and economic 
importance of forests and the evils of deforestisation hhve been receiving sufficient 
recognition in modern times 

&c.,— the province in which the capital is to he built up must be rich in 
games and abound with the resources of the animal world. 

Referring to the agricultural opportunities of the country. There must 
be a splendid network of rivers and waterways intersecting it. 

— For fodder and fuel. 

There are 8 points to be noted here. In the first place, communication 
with the sea is necessary ; secondly, the use of boats ; thirdly, the place must be 
i.e., agitated or bestirred and moved by the arrivals and departures of the vessels, — 
referring to the great number of plying and active boats and the bustle of brisk com* 
mercial life. 

The proximity of the sea to the capital city, or at any rate, the importance of keep- 
ing communication with it, was recognised by the ancient Romans also in the matter 
of a site for their “ city of seven hills.’ 7 They selected a place which was “ near to, yet 
far from, the sea and much of the importance of Rome was ascribed to this condition. 

fRjNre— The hills also must be near-referring to the mineral and other resources 
peculiar to them which must; be within easy reach of the capital. a plain* 

According to Sukrach&ryya the hills must be near but not include the capital which is 
to be a part of the plains. 

The chief city, as described above, must have the advantages of the hills, plains and 
seas, command the vegetable, animal and mineral resources of the country, and be a 
centre of quick commercial activity. This account, even if it be considered to be ideal 
likely to be realised in the land of u Nowhere ” does certainly anticipate, like the Utopia 
of Sir Thomas More, some of the important principles followed in the construction of 
modern capital cities. * 

2 Having given an account of the province the author describes the shape and 

boundaries and suggests the size of the capital city. Whatever be the shape, 

semi-circular, circular or square, it must be beautiful. Beauty is never lost sight of. So 
also the province in which it is to be situated has been described to be or picturesque 
( 428 ). . 
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1 431-3. Which is to have the Sabhd or Council Buildings in the 
centre, must ever be provided with wells, tanks and pools, which is to be 
furnished with four gates in the four directions, and which is to have 
good roads and parks in rows, and well constructed taverns, temples 
and serais for travellers. 

434. Having built (such a capital), the king, well protected, should 
live there with his subjects. 

2 435-7. The palace is to be in the midst of the Council Buildings 
must have stables for elephants, horses and cattle, is to be well adorned 
with spacious tanks, wells and water-pumps, is to have sides of equal length 
in all directions and to be high southwards and low northwards. 



JTT^nC,— walls. ditches. The capital must be well protected and self-sufficient. 

This has been the ideal of all Indian cities in ancient and medheval times. No town 
is mentioned without its walls and ditches. 

-must have within it space for the laying out o£ Qrdmas, PalMs, 

Kuvibhus, etc. A does not moan what is implied by a modern village. It is a techni- 
cal term for a locality with certain doffnite measurements. Its area, as defined above, 
is 25,000,000 sq. cubits, that of a croa, £.<?„ which is something above 2 modern sq. miles. 

The Gramas, must moan hero the wards, districts and divisions into which a 
capital city is divided, kukrachfiryya’s capital must bo big enough to contain several such 
divisions. 

1 These lines contain an account of the internal arrangements of the town. 

HHT The scene of political activity must bo easily accessible to all, hence to be 
located in the central position. 

-Provision for drinking water must bo adequate. 

*Tjff etc.,— describing not only the moans of communication and the places of public 
resort and amusements, but suggesting. by the word (lines or rows), the groat extent 
and area of the city. There must bo many roads ; and those are to be parallel to one an- 
other both in the straight and transverse lines. And as the parks also must bo laid out 
in rows and necessarily many in number, the implication is that the city is very large 
and populous, VfLimiki in his acoouut of Ayodhyft under King IHsaratha, has described 
such rows of roads intersecting one another at right angles. Bir Thomas More’s ideal 
description of the roads in V to put does not surpass these accounts. 

t As the SW is so centrally situated with rogard to the people of the capital, 

so the *0*1*13 is to be centrally situated with regard to the 

The stables must not bo outside the palace. The cows are of daily 

service to the Hindu family and honco must be within the palace compounds. The 
palace must have its own tanks and pools and be a self-sufficient unit in the supply of 
water for baths and drinks. 

echanieal instruments, pumps, spouts and other devices for raising and 
distributing water, or otherwise decorating the gardens as ornamental tricks. 

— The palace is to be a uniformly built structure, all its sides being of the 
same dimension, but its shape is not given here. 
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1 438-9 The palace is to have many and odd number of sides except- 
ing the ordinary buildings. For ordinary buildings, unless they form a 
square among themselves, do not look well. 

“440-1. The palace is to have walls guarded by sentinels equipped 
with arms and weapons and defended by strong machines, should have 
three court-yards and four beautiful gates in four directions. 

3 442-3. The palace is to be watched both during day and at night 
by four, five or six well-armed guards placed in each court-yard and acting 
in rotation every ydma (j.e., 3 hours). 

4 444. The king should furnish the palace with various houses, tents, 
rooms and halls. 

5 445- 6. Towards the east, the king should have houses for the wash- 
ing and cleaning of clothes and other things, for baths and for worship, 
and for dining and cooking. 

*447-9. For sleep and entertainments, for drinking as well as 
weeping, for grains and grindstones, for servants and maids, as well as for 
committing nuisances, houses should be built in order towards the south. 

7 450. Houses should be built towards the west for cows, deer, 
camels, elephants and other animals. 

1 For ordinary purposes a square should be formed by four houses, two on each 
side, so that one may face the other in each direction. But this sort of is not to 

be the plan for the construction of the royal residence. It is not to be an ordinary 
and should be have many sides and be have odd number of arms, 3 

5, 7, &c. The shape of the palace thus seems to be that of a “ regular ” pentagon 
or septagon. # 

The construction here is confused. 

Tne royal residence should have machinery for protecting it from 

enemies. 

3 Arrangements for defence of the palace : 

(1) Walls with sentinels. 

(2) Guards in each court-yard. Watchmen to work both during day and night 
each for 3 hours. 

— i.e„ those who have to work for a ydma or the 8th part of a day. 
i.e., rotating, by those who work in turn or succession. 

4 These rooms are mentioned below with the special purposes for which each 
is intended. 

* So the eastern houses or rooms are set apart for the supply of the primary 
necessaries of life. 

• It is difficult to find what is the propriety of setting apart these southern 
buildings for the purposes mentioned above. In 11. 435-37 the igputhern side has been 
described as higher than the northern. Perhaps the former is meant for private and 
domestic purposes, the latter for public and political, cf. 11. 454-53 below. 

There are to be separate rooms for drinking and weeping also. Drinking was, in 
fact, a recognised practice among the kings. 

7 So the whole western side is reserved for the cattle. 
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1 451-3. The northern romns are built strong and beautiful for 
chariots, horses, arms and weapons, gymnasium, watchmen, for clothes and 
•provisions, as well as for the study of the branches of learning. 

*454. Or the king may build these houses according to his will. 

3 455. The king should build the court house and the museum to 
the north of the palace. 

4 456-7. The height of the wall of a room is to be one-fifth more than 
its length. The wall is to be wide to the extent of one-sixth of the room. 

*458. The above is the measure for a house of one floor, for (houses 
of) more (than one floor) the measure will rise accordingly. 

459-60. One should separate the rooms by pillars or walls. A house 
is to have three, five or seven rooms. 

461-2. The house is to be broken at eight places for doors. Two doors in 
each of the four sides are efficacious in giving wealth and children to men. (?) 

463-4. The doors must be placed there, and not anywhere else. 
But windows in each room may be placed according to one’s liking. 

e 465-6. One should not have a door just obstructed by the door of 
another’s house, or a tree, an angle, a pillar, a road, a stand, or a well. 

467. Obstructions to roads must not be at the gate of a palace or 
a temple. (?) 

1 It is easy to understand why all these houses are to be strong, well built and 
well protected g-jJH I They are to be of constant use to them, and some of them are the 
stores and magazines. And the necessity for making them or magnificent 

arises from the fact that these being signs and indications of the ruler’s wealth and 
position are likely to be visited by friends, guests and sight-seers. The other houses 
need not be so well decorated and beautiful as they are for private purposes and hence 
not worth visiting. 

The peculiarity in this account is that it mentions not only the school-room, the 
temple, the gymnasium, the store-house and the magazine but also almost aU such 
buildings as may be necessary to men for the ordinary affairs of life. 

1 This statement giving the king an option to follow any order seems to 
indicate that the philosopher’s own prescriptions as fco the selection of the sides for 
the various buildings are based on logical principles regarding health or convenience. 

3 Having in 11. 435-55 described the palace, the author suggests the site of other 
buildings, but mentions only two. 

fiUVMSUl^r— Hall of Arts, a workshop or a museum. 

4 Here is a bit of civil engineering. 

Wall, Length. 

— Height, — room. 

Height of the wall == H of the length. 

Width of the wall — J of the interior of the room. 

3 floor. 

b The difficulties arising from having these things just in the front of a 
may he easily imagined* 
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^S-E). The floor of the room is to he made one-fourth of the height. 
But others say that in the cases of palaces and temples it should be one- 
"half. 

470. The window also must not be obstructed by another man’s 
window. 

*471-2. The roof made of tiles is to be high in the middle to the 
extent of half of the length. So that water falling on it may go down 
easily. 

473. The roof should not be weak or low, so also the floor of the room. 

*474-75. The wall of the town is to be uniform in depth 
and should have its foundation to the extent of one-half of its height or 
one-third of its Height and have its width one-half of its height. 

4 476. The wall must be made so high as not to be jumped across 
by robbers. 

8 477. The wall is Lo be always guarded by watchmen each for three 
hours and to be provided with guns. 

6 478-9. The wall should have many strong shrubs and have a sys- 
tem of well-built windows, and if a hill is not hard by, should have a 
pratiprdkara or a second wall but less than itself in height. - 

480-1 Thence the ditch is to be constructed, having its width 
double the depth, not very near the rampart, and having plenty of 
water. 

SukrachSryya’s civil engineering : 

Moor — i the height of ordinary rooms. 

~ \ the height of palaces and mandapas, 
roof. tiles. 

High in the middle. The conical shape of a tiled roof is well known. 

3 STRUT- A technical term for the wall of a city or a fort not the walls of ordinary 
rooms or buildings. 

Foundation depth, uniform in depth STfl^cTTC width or breadth. 

The following is the measurement suggested : Depth of foundation a \ the height, 
or | the height. 

„ Width of wall =1 the height. 

4 The height of the wall has reference to the activities of dacoits* a practical 
suggestion. 

4 Gras. 

* All these are conditions for strengthening the wall, 

snnToft — system or row. Windows through which the outside could be observed 
and missiles thrown without much injury to the life and property from the weapons of the 
enemies. 

STf^STT^— The erection of a second wall but less high is necessary where the 
pjain wall has not the advantage of protection by a hill. 
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'482-3. It is not good for a king to live in a fort unattended by 
men who are proficient in the art of warfare and unprovided with, the 
secret instruments and preparations. Such a life (i.e., without military 
men and provisions) is for capture (of the king). 

484-5. The Council House is to be constructed by the king beautiful 
and strong and divided into three, five or seven rooms. 

*486-8. The northern and southern sides are to be long, twice or 
thrice the eastern and western sides according to liking and the house 
may be built with one floor or two floors or three floors, and having tents 
as houses on the top. 

489. The Council House is to have windows in each room on all 

sides. 

*490. The width of the central room is to be double that of the 
side rooms. 

491-2. The height of the hall is to bo one-fifth more than its width 
or is to be equal to it. 

493(?). The floor as well as roof of the rooms arc also to be 
constructed. 

494. The two side looms have each two floors but tho contral (i.e., 
the hall) is to be of one floor. 

495. The Council House is to bo a beautiful edifice having good 
rooms within separate pillars and accessible by all routes. 

*496-8. Tho Council House is to bo furnished with instruments for 
throwing water upwards, musical instruments, instruments for distri- 
buting air and also for indicating time, mirrors as well as pictures. 

499. Such a Council House is for the deliberations of proposals and 
consideration of problems. 

500-1. Dwelling Houses for ministers, clerks, members of Council 
and officers should bo built separately to the north or cast. 

502-3. Leaving a space of 100 cubits towards tho north and 
200 cubits towards the east of the palace, military cantonments are to 
he laid out. 

504-5. The wise king should provide for the houses of the people 
in order of wealth and birth near his palace in all directions. 



1 ^KfPt-proyisions, necessary preparations. 

2 STWESr Tents. 

1 The Hall is to have twice the space of the other rooms, 
4 Pumps, fans and clocks are referred to here. 

6 * 
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3 506-1 2. The following are to be stationed in the order in- 
dicated below : first the lower officers and servants, then the commander, 
then the infantry, then the cavalry, then the men of horse, men with ele- 
phants, attendants of elephants, then the guns and ordnances, then the 
mares, then the bodyguards and aid-de-camps, then the foresters. 

513. Then the serais or rest-houses for travellers are to be built 
strong and provided with tanks. 

514-5. The rooms of the rest-houses are to be uniform and in a row, 
and may face the north or east. 

*516* In the market place, stalls or shops are to be placed accord- 
ing to the classes of commodities. 

517(?V On both sides of the road houses to be arranged according 
to the wealth of the inhabitants. 

s 518. In this way the king should plan both the town and the 
grama . 

519. Rajamargas are to be constructed from the palace in all 
directions. 

520. The best Rajamarga should be thirty cubits wide, the average 
twenty cubits and the worst fiften cubits only. 

522. These Rajamargas are both in towns and villages and used 
for the conveyance of marketable commodities. 

523. The padya or footpath is three cubits wide, the beethi is 5 
cubits and the marga is 10 cubits whether in town or village. 

525. These ways (i.e.> the padya , beethi and marga) should emanate 
from the centre of the grama towards the east, west, north and south. 

526(?). The king should lay out many roads according to the num- 
ber of towns. 

1 cavalry, personal guards. 

of the same class, uniform, market place, TO333R stall for com- 
modities, mass, multitude. 

* TUH Town. 

Beginning with the capital the author has described the palace, the council, the 
dwelling houses of soldiers, officers and the people generally, the serais for traveHers 
with many etails as to their sites, measurements and internal arrangements. The whole 
gives a very vivid picture of the socio-economic aspects of town and country life among 
the ancient Hindus. To make the picture complete, bukrach&ryya now proceeds to 
describe the roads and the means of communication generally. 
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’527. But he should not construct either a beethi or a padya in 
the capital. 

528-9. In a forest of six yojanas (i.e., forty-eight miles) the best Rclja- 
mdrga is to be constructed ; in the middle, the average, and between the 
two, the worst ? 

530. In each grdma there should be roads of 10 cubits. 

531. The roads are to be made like the back of a tortoise (i.e,, 
high in the middle) and provided with bridges. 

*532. And the road should be provided with drains on both sides 
for the passage of water. 

533-4. All houses must have their faces (i.e., doors) on the Rdja- 
m&rga ; and at their backs there should be beethis and places for com- 
mitting nuisance. 

535. The houses should be arranged in two rows. 

*536-7. The king should have the roads repaired every year with 
gravels by men who have been sued against or imprisoned. 

538-9. Between every two grdmas a semi is to be built. It is 
to be daily cleared and well-governed by the rulers of grdmas. 

540- The master of the serai is to ask the following question of 
the travellers coming to it : 

*541-3. Whence are you coming and why ? Whither are you going ? 
Speak truly. Are you or are you not with attendants? Have you any arms 
in your possession and have you any conveyances with you ? What is your 
caste ? What are your family and name ? Where is your permanent 
residence ? 

1 Thus grdmas may have-’ (l) Padya, (2) Beetlii, (3) Mdrga, (4) Rdjamdrga. 

Capitals, cities and towns may have -(1) RCtjumdrga, (2) Mdrga. 

Definitions : Rdjamdrga — (i) 80 cubits wide 

(ii) 20 cubits „ 

(iii) 15 cubits „ 

Mdrga — 10 cubits „ 

Beethi— 6 cubits „ 

Padya— 8 oubits „ 

1 The characteristics of roads arc highly scientific. 

* This account of tho spacious roads and principles of their construction indicates 
a high standard of hygienic perfection and regard for the comforts and conveniences 
of life. These descriptions of tho town, dwelling-houses, roads, Ac., aro sufficient 
evidences to prove that tho ancient Hindus were not transcendental philosophers 
solely but knew how to enjoy life and use their intelligence to make it worth living and 
that material civilisation was not less highly developed than spiritual. 

4 Some of these questions may have some political significance besides being 
mere queries to know details about the travellers, Undesirable persons may thus be 
arrested, 
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1 644-5. Asking these questions the master of the rest-house should 
note them down and in the evening having taken away the traveller’s arms 
should advise him “ Take sleep carefully. ” 

546-7. Having counted the number of men in the house and shut 
its gate, he should have it watched by the guards working for three hours 
each, and awaken the men in the morning. 

a 548-9. He should give back the arms, count the men and then let 
them off by opening the gate and accompany them up to the boundary line. 

550. The king living in the capital city should discharge his daily 
duties. 



551-4. Having got up in the last ydma he should for two muMrtas 
study the following points How much is the fixed income and how 
much the certain expenditure ? How much has been used out of the 
things and materials in the Treasury ? What is the remainder after the 
transactions from the fixed Income and Expenditure ? 

555-6. Then ascertaining from the record as well as by personal 
knowledge as to the amount expected to be spent to-day he should bring 
the articles out of the Treasury . 

557. Then for one muMrta the clearing of bowels and bathing are 
prescribed. 



558-9. He should take two muhurtas in prayers, study and charity, 
and one muhilrta at dawn in exercises over elephants, horses and carriages. 

560. He should pass one muhilrtci in giving away prizes. 



The fact that there should be such rest-houses between the gramas is itself an indica- 
tion of the considerable development of social life and the high sense of duty towards 
strangers and guests. And the nature of the queries as well as the principles of adminis- 
tration of these serais leave no doubt as to the organising capacity and administrative 
ability of the ancient Hindus. Even if such complex regulations for their administration 
are considered to be the .products of the philosopher’s brain he must be credited with a 
good amount of political wisdom and a sound knowledge of the art of good and strong 
government. b 



The record kept by the Hrarm would thus be a very good statistics of infor- 
mation about merchants, merchandise, hermits, tourists, strangers, guests, their perma- 
nent addresses, position in society and the mission of their journeys. Those registers 
might be valuable materials for the construction of a history of some of the most 

vital aspects of Indian socio-political life. 

' inco “P l6te b60Mse nothing is mentioned about the 

meals the travellers take during the night. As described above, the rest-houses are 
meant to be used only during the night and seem to be more like police stations than 

stw wiou ““ - ~ — - ---iirs: • 
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561-2. He should spend four muMrtas over writing orders, toge- 
ther with estimates of income and expenditure about grains, clothes, gold, 
jewels, and soldiers. 

563. He should peacefully take his meals with kith and kin for 
one muhiirta. 

564. He should observe old and new things for one muhiirta. 

565-6. Then he should spend two mnhAvtas over matters explained 

by Chief Justices and officers ; and the same period in hunting and gam- 
bling. 

567-9. He should spend one muhiirta over the military exercises 
of the regiments, then one muhiirta in evening prayers, one muhiirta in 
dinner, two muhilrtas in hearing informations given by the secret spies, 
and eight muhurtas in sleep. 

570. Happiness increases to the king who works in this way. 

1 571-2. Dividing the day and night thus into thirty muhilrtas he 
should pass the time, but never waste it in enjoying women and drink- 
ing. 

*573-4. The work done at the time appointed for it is certain (to 
produce good results). Thus rains in time give rise to plenty, but other- 
wise are highly injurious. 

1 30 3$n =00 SF* =24 hours. 

The following is (.lie king’s timo-tablo and routine of daily work 

2 Muhurtas— Studying the Budget. 

1 „ —Lavatory and Bath, 

2 „ —Religious performances. 

1 „ — Exercises, physical. 

1 „ —Distribution of prizes, 

4 „ —Business with the chief of granaries, 

1 „ — Dinner and rost. 

1 „ —Study of old and new, 

2 „ —Consultation with Justices, 

2 „ —Hunting, &c. 

I „ —Parade of troops. 

1 „ — Evening Services, 

1 „ —Supper. 

2 „ —Business with spies. 

8 „ — Sleep. 

30 Muhtirtas. 

2 A commonplace lesson on the advantages of keeping to time, illustrated by 
an analogy with ono of the most characteristic physical and economic features pf 




